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Round Of Entertainment 
Marks Last Day Of Ses- — 
sion In Charleston 
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Writers Gather 


in Charleston For Party 


CHARLESTON, Oct. 20—(/)— 
Plane for another “house-party” 

ot southern writers were complete 
today and more than a score of 
authors will assemble here Friday | 
for two days of informal discus- 
sions. 


Last year the University of Vir- 
ginia invited 30 writers from the 
region to meet at Charlottesville 
for discussions of work pertaining 
to the group and this year the nov- 
elists, short story writers, essayists 
and others will gather here. 

Dubose Heyward, of Henderson- 
ville and Charleston, is secretary 
cf the group which has no definite 
Organization nor aims and object- 
ives. The group so far is limited 
and “purely social.” 

At the Charottesville meeting 
three periods of open discussion 
among the guests “proved of ines- 
timable value” and Heyward ex- 
pected the same type of program 
to prevail here. 

Last year, he said, the meeting 
“was predominantly social and the 
@greeable personal discussions and 
contacts were the most consider- 
able advantage derived. Before ad- 
jJournment a committee of six writ- 
ers who had served the university 
was asked to remainintact and 


Beware the Cough or 


-_-_ 


resents amen 


| 


issue invitation to any future gath- 
ering. 

“This October a group of Char- 
leston writers invited their con- 
freres topPe their guests at Char- 
leston. The whole idea is still in 
the experimental stage and at pres- 
ent is nothing more significant than 
a group of writers in a certain 
southern localitygiving a private 
house-party to some of their friends 
and acquaintances. A definite ef- 
fort has been made to ask those 
writers who have distinguished 
themselves in the field of southern 
literature and a few editors of the 
leading literary reviews.” 

‘Tt is inevitable that the per- 
sonne] will change materially from 
year to year as writers are notori- 
ously nomadic and absences in 
Europe and on the west coast pre- 
vent their audience.” 

The group numbers amo its 
members James Branch, abell, 
Ellen Glasgow, Dorothy and Du- 
bose Heyward, Thomas Wolfe, Paul 
Green, Stark Young, Mary Johns- 
ton, Julia Peterkin, Allen Tate, 
Wiliam Faulkner, Emily Clark, 
Herbert Sass, Isa Glenn, Sherwood 
Anderson, James Boys, William E. 
Dodd, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 
Roark Bradford, Maristan Chap- 
man, Cale Young, Alice Hegan Rice, 
Helen Stallings, Struthers. Burt, 
Clements Ripley and others. 


SOUTHERN WRITERS 
MEET IN OCTOBER > 


‘House Party Similar to One Last . 
Year to Be Held in 


| 


Charleston, Sept. 25—(AP)—Sore | 


30 Southern writers would meet here 
October 21 and 22 for a house party 
similar to the gathering held last Oc- | 
tober at the University of Virginia. 
| DuBose Heyward told The News and | 
Courier tonight by telephone from 
his home at Hendersonville, N. C. | 

Although plans for the event are 
not complete, among those who have. 
accepted invitations are: Ellen Glas- 
gow. Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Stal- 
lings, James Boyd, Donald Davidson, 
| Elizabeth Madox Roberts, Mr. and | 
'Mrs. Maristan Chapman, Mr. and | 


Charleston. 
| 


—— —— ee 


Mrs. Struthers Burt. 

In addition to Mr. and Mrs. Hey- | 
ward, among the Charleston writers 
expected to attend are Josephine 
Pinckney, Herbert Ravenel Sass and | 

Mr. and Mrs. Clements Ripley. 
The program will be informal. The 
writers will stay in the city at a 
| place yet to be named and visit old 
plantations in the countryside, 

Among those invited last year to 
the Virginia gathering, but not yet 
announced as accepting this year’s 
Invitation, are: James Branch Cabell, | 
Paul Green, Princess Amelie Rives- | 
troubetskoy, Mary Johnston, Julia. 
Peterkin, Alice Hegan Rice and her 


Faulkner, Roark Bradford and Isa 
Glenn. 

Gerald Johnson of the Baltimore 
Evening Sun will be in the city Oem 
_teber 20 for a monument dedication | 
and will be asked to attend. 


| 


husband, Caleb Young Rice, William) 
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Southern Writers’ ‘‘Houseparty”’ To Be 


Opened In Charleston, S. 


Charleston, 8. C., Oct. 20.—(#)—~ 
Plans for another “houseparty” of 
Southern writers were complete to- 
day, and more than a score of au- 
thors prepared to assemble here Fri- 
day for two days of informal dis- 
cussions, 

Last year the University of Virginia 
invited 30 writers from the region to 
meet at Charlottesville as its guests 
for discussions of work pertaining 
to the group and this year the nov- 
elists, short story writers, essayists 
and others will gather here. 

DuBose Heyward, of Hendersonville 
and Charleston, is secretary of the 
group ,which has no definite organ- 
ization with aims and objectives. 
The group so far is limited and 
“purely social.” 

At the Charlottesville meeting 
three periods of open discussion 


among the guests “proved of inesti- 
mable value,” and Heyward expected 
the same type of program to pre- 
vail here. 

Last year, he said, the meeting 
“was predominantly social and the 
agreeable personal discussions and 
contacts were the most considerable 
advantage derived. Before adjourn- 
ment a committee of six writers who 
had served the university was asked 
to remain intact and issue invita- 
tions to any future gathering. 

“This October a group of. Charles- 
ton writers invited their conferes to 
be their guests at Charleston. The 
whole idea is still in the experimen- 
tal stage and at present is nothing 
more significant than a group of 
writers in a certain southern locality 
giving a private houseparty to some 
of their friends and acquaintances. 
A definite effort has been made to 
ask those writers who have disting- 


C., Friday 


uished themselves in the field of 

Southern literature and a few eédi- 

tors of the leading literary reviews. 
“It is inevitable that the person- 


nel will change materially from year 
to year as writers are notoriously 
nomadic and absences in Europe and 
on the west coast prevent their aud- 
fence.” 

The group numbers among its | 
members James Branch Cabell, El- | 
len Glasgow, Dorothy and DuBose | 
Heyward, Thomas Wolfe, Paul Green, | 
Stark Young, Mary Johnston, Julia | 
Peterkin, Allen Tate, William Faulk- 
ner, Emily Clark, Herbert Sass, Isa | 
Glenn, Sherwood Anderson, James | 
Boyd, William E. Dodd, Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts, Roark Bradford, Mar- 
istan Chapman, Cale Young, Alice 
Hegan Rice, Helen Stallings, Struth- 
ers Burt, Clements Ripley and | 
others. 


Southern Writers Declared Leading: 
The Washington Post Oct 22, 1932; pg. 10 


Southern Writers 
Declared Leading 


Charleston Session Is Told 
Work With Drama and 
Novel Is Ahead. 


Charleston, S. C., Oct. 21 (A.P.).— 
Donal Adams, editcr of the New 
York Times Eook Review, opened In- 
formal conferences at the “house 
party” of Southern writers here [to- 
day by declaring that Southerners 
are leading at present in their work 
with drama, the novel, poctry and 
history. 


Approximately a score of Southern | 


writers, editors and others associated 


closely with Hterature gathered here” 


today for their second meeting. The 


first was held last year at Charlottes. ' 


ville, Va. The group has no formal 
organization and its membership is 
not fixed. It plans to assemble when- 
evet and wherever opportunity pre- 
sents the occasion. 

Adams says “the eyes of literary 
America are on the South" and that 
writers of that section had contri- 
buted notably to the 1932 fall harvest 
of new books. 


NYT, Sep 26, 1932; pg. 16 


INVITES SOUTHERN WRITERS 


DuBose Heyward Expects 25 for 
Charleston Meeting Oct. 21. 
Special to THe NEW Yorx TIMES. 
CHARLESTON, S. C., Sept. 25.— 
About twenty-five Southern writers, 
some of them well known through- 
out the country, will be here Oct. 21 
for a two-day house party, DuBose 
Heyward, author of ‘Porgy,’ an- 
nounced tonight from his home in 

Hendersonville, N. C. 

Last year the writers met at the 
University of Virginia in a similar 
informal gathering. 

Mr. Heyward mentioned as among 
those who had accepted the invita- 
tion this year Ellen Glasgow, Mr 
and Mrs. Laurence Stallings, James 
Boyd, Donald Davidson, Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts and Mr. and Mrs. 
Struthers Burt. Henry Seidel Canby, 
editor of The Saturday Review of 
Literature, also is expected. 

A number of Charleston writers, 
among them Miss Josephine Pinck- 
ney, Herbert Ravenel Sass and Mr. 
and Mrs. Clements Ripley, will at- 
tend discussions. 

The writers will probably lodge 
somewhere in this city and visit old 
plantation houses and other points of 
interest in the countryside. The pro- 
gram will be informal, with no set 
entertainment or speeches. 


New York Times, Oct 30, 1932; pg. E6 


CHARLESTON I$ HOST 
10 LITERARY. PEOPLE 


! Writers, Editors and Reviewers ' 
Hear That Our Best Books 
Come From South’ 


By T. J. WARING Jr. | 
j Editorial Correspondence, THR New YorK TIMES. 
| CHARLESTON, 8. GC. Oct. 27.—| 
; The leadership in American litera | 
ture comes from the South today, 
an informal gatherinig of more than 
a score of Southern authors was told. 
when they gathered here recently 
for a two-day ‘“‘literary house party.’’ 
The writers, who agreed not to form 
a set association, were joined by sev- 
eral outstanding book critics, includ- 
ing J. Donald Adams, editor of THE 
New Yorx Times Book Review; Mrs. 
Irita Van Doren, editor of ‘‘Books,’’ 
supplement of The New York Herald | 
Tribune; Laurence Stallings, of The 
Sun, and Miss Fanny Butcher, of 
The Chicago Tribune. 
_ Mr. Adams said that the best writ- 
ing in the United States is being! 
done in the South and that in the/ 
fields of the novel, history, and the 
theatre the South has turned out the 
best work in this country in recent’ 
years. He maintained that this Fall | 
the harvest of boohs is the best in 
several years and that again the, 
South leads. 
Mr. Adams refrained from men- 
tioning names in his address, but 
amplified his remarks later, point- 
ing to passages in ‘‘Light in August,”’ 
by William Faulkner, as among the 
most powerful by a modern author. 
Other Southern novelists whom he 


praised were HEllen.Glasgow, refer- 
ring to ‘‘The Deep Past” chapter in 
nee one ae Life’? as the equal 
of anything in contemporary Eng- 
lish and American literature; also 


tan Chapman. 
torical work of the University of 
North Carolina group and expressed 
the opinion that more good poets are 
writing in the South than in any 
other region, although the preemi- 
nent names are scattered elsewhere. 

One reason for the South’s suprem- 
acy in letters, Mr. Adams said, was 
the more retired life led by Southern 
writers, protected from the hubbub 
of the great market centre of New 
York, and with leisure to think. He 
found the settled atmosphere of 


Charleston and its culture conducive: 


to writing and said he looked for 


| 

Hlizabeth Madox Roberts, Du Bose | more contributions from the city 

‘Heyward, Julia Peterkin and Maris-! which produced the Pulitzer prize 
He praised the his-!play, Du Bose Heyward’s ‘Porgy.’ 


. 


Heyward presided at the authors’ 
session. 

Considering works of authors pres- 
ent, Mr. Adams wondered what 
topic next would occupy Julia Peter- 
kin, whose books have been so far 
about low-country negroes, and Stan- 
ton and Mary Chapman, who have 
written, under the name Maristan 
Chapman, of the Appalachian hill 
people. : 

Laurence Stallings, speaking about 
Hollywood, said the motion picture 
requires intense technical knowledge 
which .at present no writer possesses. 


He suggested that an established 
publishing house open a branch in 
the Sout where budding writers 


‘could be presented from their own 


habitat. 
In an interview iater Mr. Stallings 
assailed the habit of calling the 


South quaint, 


“Charleston, for instance,’’ he said, 
‘tis anything tut quaint. It is Bal- 
Kan, has resisted successfuily 
Abraham Lincolin’s attempt to put 
all Americans into Arrow collars, 
chewing Spearmint gum.’’ Had the 
South won the Civil War, Mr. Stal- 
lings said, the whole country would 
be Balkan, or colorful, and not 
standardized. 

Through With War. 

Co-author with Maxwell Anderson 
of ‘‘What Price Glory’’ and of the 
screen play ‘‘The Big Parade,"’ Mr. 
Stallings said he was through with 
war for a literary subject. He has 
had his say on its horrors, and life 
holds other interests. He is a native 
of Macon, Ga., and now lives at 
Yanceyville, N. C., almost on the 
Virginia border, where he plants to- 
bacco. He finds that by reducing his 
acreage he cuts his farming losses, 

At the end of the two-day meeting 
a committee headed by Du Bose Hey- 
ward was named to choose the next 
meeting place. Mr. Stallings favored 
Charleston. Mr, and Mrs. Chapman 


extended an invitation to Sewanee, 


Tenn., where the University of the 
South is. 

The visitors were entertained ex- 
tensively and were taken to Fort 
Sumter and to Magnolia and Middle- 
ton Place Gardens. 

Others among the group here were 
Donald Davidson, one of the fugitive 
poet group; James Southall Wilson 
and Stringfellow Barr of the Vir- 

inja Quarterly Review; Struthers 

urt and Mrs, Katherine ,Newlin 
Burt, Emily Clark (Mrs. ‘Balch), 
Geraid W. Johnson of The Baltimore 
Evening Sun, Du Bose and Dorothy 
Heyward, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Gil- 
kyson (Bernice Kenyon), Edwin 
Bjorkman, Mary Johnston, novelist, 
and William E. Dodd, Professor of 
History at the University of Chicago. 

+ M 


ASSERTS SOUTHERNERS LEAD IN LITERATURE 
New York Times Oct 22, 1932; 
pg. 13 


ASSERTS SOUTHERNERS 
LEAD IN LITERATURE 


Donald Adams Tells Writers at 
Charleston, S. C., That Best Work 
of Year Is From That Section. 


4 

CHARLESTON, S. C., Oct. 21 (CP. 
~—Donald Adams, editor of The New 
York Times Book Review, opened in- 
formal conferences at the ‘‘house 
party”? of Southern writers here to- 
day by declaring that Southerners 
are leading at present in their work 
with drama, the novel, poetry and 
history. 

About a score of Southern writers, 
editors and others associated closely 
with literature gathered here today 
for their second meeting. The first 
mes held last year at Charlottesville, 
Va. 
Mr. Adams said ‘‘the eyes of Iit- 
erary America are on the South”’ and 
that writers of that section had con- 
tributed notably to the 1932 Fall har- 
vest of new books. He said the 
‘works were the best he had seen in 
his experience as a critic. Laurence 
Stallings drew on his experience as 
a writer at Hollywood and said that 
the present stage of development in 
moving pictures gives authors almost 
mo opportunity for expression. ; 

Dubose Heyward of Charleston and 
Hendersonville, N. C., welcomed the, 
‘writers to Charleston. 


| BOOK NOTES 


One newly brought out but authen- 
to Civil War incident is told by Du- 
Bose Heyward in his new novel, 
*‘Peter Ashley.’’ It concerns Louis 
T, Wigfall, a former Senator from 
Texas, who had himself rowed to be- 
sieged Fort Sumter waving a bared 
sword topped by a handkerchief and 
roaring a demand that the fort sur- 
render. Miraculously escaping injury, 
he gained admission to the fort and 
made terms with Anderson, defender 
of the fort, which Anderson took as 
official. He had had no authority 
to make terms, but General Beaure- 
gard abided by them. The scene of 
the novel is Charleston during the 
four months that led to the bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumter. 


The life and letters of Archibald 
Cary Coolidge, the work of Harold 
Jefferson Coolidge and Robert How- 
ard Lord, has just been published 
- by Houghton, Mifflin. Author, trav-: 
eler and diplomat, Mr. Coolidge 
taught history at Harvard for thirty- | 
five years, was an expert at the Ver- 
sailles Conference, editor of Foreign 
Affairs, which he founded, and di-| 
rector of the Harvard Library. Much, 
of his correspondence was with men’ 
who have made history during the! 
Jast forty years. His tenth cousin, 
Calvin Coolidge, was highly praised 
dy some European newspapers on his 
election to the Vice Presidency on 
the basis of Archibald Cary Cool- 
idge’s record. 


The Fall number of the Modern 
Quarterly, which will appear on Oct. 
25, will feature articles by Walter 
Liggett, Havelock Ellis, Diego Ri- 
vera, Max Nomad, Lewis Corey and 
Sidney Hook, and will have two new 
features. Kyle S. Crichton will start 
@ column of satire called ‘‘The Great 

erican Desert.’’ The second new 
eature will be called, ‘‘The Euro- 
Wean Scrapbook.” 


DuBose Heyward's Civil War Novel: PETER ASHLEY. By DuBose Heyward. ... 


New York Times Oct 23, 1932; pg. BR7 


PETER ASHLEY. 
Heyward. 316 pp. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. - 


UBOSE HEYWARD has turned 

from his FPorgies and his 

Mamba’‘s daughters to write 
a novel as romantic as the old 
South that made Walter Scott 
its favorite entertainer. He has 
turned backward in time to the 
first months of the Civil War and 
before, choosing for himself all the 
properties of the period; a duel, a 
race week in Charleston, an auction 
‘of Negroes, the St. Cecilia Ball. 
Southern writers of that lost epoch 
|—William Gillmore Simms, Paul 
Hamilton Hayne, Henry Timrod— 
drift in and out of the narrative. 
‘The story accords with the roman- 
tic end papers of the book—end 
‘papers that present a dreamy pano- 
rama of old Charleston, 


By DuBose 


‘with its sea wall, its es- 
Planade, its schooner~ 
flecked harbor. The psy-~ 


chology of the characters 
is, too, of the rdémantic 
and antiquated sort, with 
young Peter Ashley falling 
in love in the time-honored 
fashion of somantic novels 
and fighting his first duel 
witb a rival who has in- 
sulted him by calling him 
a ‘“‘damned Abolitionist'’ 
for having uttered some 
second thoughts about the 
economic disadvantages of 
slavery. 

But romantic or not, the 
‘book is extremely good 
reading. It is made poign- 
ant by a sense of frony 
that would have pleased 
‘Stephen Crane, America’s 
first realist in the matter 
of writing about war. 
‘Crane once wrote a story 
to prove that ‘every sin is 
‘the result of a collabora- 
‘tion.”” Mr. Heyward, in 
“Peter Ashley,’’ has turned 
a similar trick. His iron- 
{eal thesis is that perhaps 
it Is better, after all, to sink 
yourself in your soclety, ac- 


| democracy. 


cepting its values in spite of your 
own inner promptings to rebel, for 
only by acceptance can the or- 
ganism be freed for the business of 
living with one’s fellows. It is a 
wry conclusion to a romantic novel. 
His Peter Ashley is a young ideal- 
ist when he returns from study at 
Harvard and in Engiand. Peter 
disbelieves in war, thinks slavery 
is bound to go, and favors thrash- 
ing all matters out to their logical 
conclusion before acting upon them. 
But, bit by bit, he capitulates to the 
need for companionship, for praise. 
The girl he marries, Damaris Gor- 
don, is a heroine out of the age of 
Gilbert Parker. But Peter does not 
woo her because she is a daughter 
of the old South, of Simms’s Greek 
In the spirit of irony 


DuBose Heyward. 


DuBose Heyward’s Civil War Novel 


Mr. Heyward causes him to merge 
his individuality with the forces 
making for secession and war that 
he may be in the better position to 
marry the girl. The’old romance is 
thus neatly inverted in the ap- 
proved Stephen Crane manner. 
But irony or no irony, Mr. Hey- 
ward is extremely sympathetic 
toward his hero. The book is ten- 
der. Here, gays Mr. Heyward, but 
for the grace of God go I. He can 
see, as Peter could see, the injus- 
tice and hopelessness of the slave 
system. But the pull of local as- 
sociations, the spell of a beautiful 
countryside and a charming old 
city, the knowledge that one’s an- 
cestors had lived in the land since 
its founding, would have caused 
Mr. Heyward to throw in his lot 


with the Confederacy, even as 
Peter does. The mores 
thus become the fronic 


hero of a charming book. 
Mr. Heyward’s prose is 
rippling; he has a style of 
many graces. Strangely 
enough, he does not seem 
to have as much command 
of white psychology as he 
has of Negro, but the book, 
for all its flavor of the an- 
tiquated, will cause bore- 
dom to no one, Some of 
{ts individual scenes, such 


tor blue-pencils his story 
of the races, making it 
conformable to the South- 
ern style with references 
to the ‘‘equine meet,’ are 
masterpieces in the art of 
evoking the rueful. The 
background of the attack 
on Sumter, the overtones 
of approaching war drift- 
ing in upon the characters 
from the streets, make 
the book atmospherically 
pat. Mr. Heyward does 
not load his novel down 
with historical references; 
he uses them sparingly 
and with full effect. 
: J. Cc. 


as that showing us Peter’s | 
young anger when his edi-| 


